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Failure High School 


Bureau Educational Research, Ohio State University 


many studies have been made, 
recent years, showing the high 
percent failure many the 
high-school subjects that argu- 
ment necessary show that 
problem really exists. The signifi- 
cant thing, however, that the pro- 
portion students failing not 
appreciably decreasing, one may 
judge from comparison the 
more recent studies with those 
made number years ago. 

One might define failure non- 
compliance the part the pupil 
meet the standards determined 
upon the school the minimum 
accomplishment. Two factors 
are thus operating produce fail- 
ure: the pupil and the school. The 
pupil may neither mentally nor 
physically capable, may lack the de- 
sire for education, may have 
habits which interfer with the ac- 
quisition school training. 
the other hand, schools may not or- 
ganize the subjects study ac- 
cordance with the ability and inter- 
ests the pupils may not secure 
teachers with requisite understand- 
ing and sympathy for children 
high-school age. But matter 
what may the cause, certain re- 
sults may follow which are exceed- 
ingly undesirable. 

First, the pupil begins have 
feeling maladjustment toward 
his environment. Coming the on- 
set adolescence, this may develop 


into more pronounced antisocial 
conduct later life. Whether this 
will the result depends his 
attitude toward the failure. 

Second, our popular expression 
that “nothing succeeds like success” 
has much sound psychology it. 
Success partly habit. enter 
upon piece work with confi- 
dence that one can and must suc- 
ceed and that conscientious and in- 
telligent effort not produce fail- 
ure, itself strong guarantee 
success. One might ask whether 
not worse send pupils out 
into the world without this self-con- 
fidence than send them out 
poorly prepared some the 
school subjects. send pupils out 
good start toward failure life. 
usually the failing pupils who 
leave before completing their high- 
school course; the school given 
little chance repair the 
damage which may have been done 

Third, the schools are obliged 
carry number repeaters, who 
cause extra work for the teacher 
and added expense the commun- 
ity, besides lending atmosphere 
discouragement the whole 
school. 

Most studies which have consid- 
ered the relation elimination 
failure, have maintained that fail- 
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ure produces elimination. 
found that pupils who left 
school, were failing greater 
less extent. found that 
high-school graduates made 15.88 
passing grades one failure, while 
non-graduates made 3.05 passing 
grades one failure. Van Den- 
reported that all students 
who failed make were ex- 
cluded the end the first term 
high school, only graduates 
would have been lost. study 
entire ninth-grade class, in- 
cluding 640 pupils, made the 
writer, large number those who 
failed during the first six weeks 
the fall term, did not continue 
throughout the year. Table gives 
the percent pupils failing each 
subject during the first six weeks 
who did not complete the year. 


TABLE RELATION FAILURE FOR 
FIRST SIX WEEKS LATER 
ELIMINATION 

Percent Six- 
Weeks Failures 
Subject Number Who Were 
Incompletes 

German, 
English 

Literature 
General Science 100 
Applied 100 
Cabinet Making 
Wood 
Mechanical 

Harmony. 
Botany. 
Shop 

Mathematics 
Forging. 
100 
Algebra 112 
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Table confirms the statement, 
that large percent the high- 
school failures are eliminated. 


one were study the percent 
failure the various subjects 
any high school, the results would 
show that some subjects are caus- 
ing much greater proportion 
the failure than others. The rec- 
ord for one school before 
which percent are failing 
Latin while percent are failing 
industrial geography. The other 
subjects range all the way between 
these extremes. How can one 
justify this wide variation? 
were the purpose the administra- 
tion make all courses prepara- 
tory college, might expect that 
some pupils could not meet the 
minimum requirements, but that 
not the purpose this school and 
thus does not explain the great 
variation that found. some 
the subjects are better taught than 
others there might variation 
the amount failure, but gen- 
eral found that the oldest, 
best-organized subjects are the ones 
producing the most failure. the 
purpose dominating the high school 
educate every pupil according 
his ability, not see the 
necessity for many failures. 
the pupil not capable the high- 
school work offered, wrong 
let him attempt it, the course 
should modified suit the 
pupil’s needs. 


Teachers are prone blame the 
failure their pupils upon the in- 
adequate preparation given 
earlier school. one school, 
effort was made overcome this 
admitting only those pupils who 
made high record intelli- 
gence test. the surprise the 


“Disintegration high-school class,” School Review, 19:680-3, December, 1911. 


June, 1914. 


College Contributions Education. 
1911, 206 pp. 
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administration, there 
found appreciable percent 
failure most the subjects. 
After careful investigation, was 
found that the preparation the 
pupils the grade subjects, such 
reading and arithmetic, was be- 
low the usual standard, mea- 
sured the tests. was also 
found that the parents the fail- 
ures were not sympathetic with the 
schools. another school, the 
writer inquired into the eighth- 
grade records pupils who were 
then failing their freshman high- 
school work. these 82% percent 
were rated below the average eighth- 
grade pupil the elementary 
schools. would appear that teach- 
ers are somewhat right ascribing 
failure lack preparation, but 
must not forgotten that great 
many other factors are also operat- 
ing. 

one examines the marks 
pupils who are failing, finds that 
they are frequently but little below 
the passing standard. exam- 
ination the marks 176 failures, 
was found that percent were 
above (the passing mark this 
school was 70). appears that the 
difference between the failure and 
the non-failure slight. This 
not interpreted too strictly, be- 
cause the marks assigned fail- 
ure may not accurate the 
marks given non-failure. 
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times there tendency the 
part the teacher not mark 
low that the pupil has chance 
bring his average. 


One the important items which 
tend influence the school marks 
these failures, absence. The 
correlation between absence and 
school marks was found 
follows: For boys, .06; 
tions school marks with intelli- 
gence ranged from 0.03 0.14. 
Absence thus has more influence 
than intelligence. Simpson, 
previous number this Bulletin, 
shows that marks are affected 
absence, but adds “If teachers are 
skilled judging results produced 
proportion ability possessed 
—the basis for marks—it would 
seem that the results ought 
affected only slightly, all.” 

Another cause failure high 
school can only hinted at. 
the condition the home. Several 
studies have pointed out that the 
home has great deal with 
establishing educational ideals. 


The writer inclined believe 
that failure one the most evi- 
dent signs that high school has 
not adjusted itself the commun- 
ity which attempts serve. The 
causes are complex, but their inves- 
tigation necessary before the best 
adjustment possible. 


Finding the Central Point Paragraph 


Garry MYERS 
Cleveland School Education 


Children are frequently expected 
the course their regular school 
work tasks requiring some 
finding. Generally such tasks are 


* Simpson, M. R. 


work of high-school pupils,” Educational Research Bulletin, 1:231. 


set them without giving them any 
training this fundamental step 
the facility school children 
this regard two paragraphs were 


“An investigation determine the correlation between absence and quality 
December 20, 1922. 
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chosen, the language and content 
which seemed reasonably within 
the experience the fourth-grade 
pupil. These paragraphs were given 
the pupils grades v-B, and 
vi-B and the first-year students 
the Cleveland School Educa- 
tion with the simple directions 
“Read the following:” 


child helpless the first day 
his life and needs much care for several 
years. When one day old would starve 
death quarter inch from his 
mother’s breast, someone did not look 
after him. cannot hold his head; 
cannot creep; cannot sit roll 
over. course cannot walk. 
must stay where put. cannot 
hear. can hardly see; and cannot 
talk even babble. about one year 
old before begins talk walk. 
Several more years will have passed be- 
fore can move about freely 
grown-up people can. Even after en- 
ters school needs his parent’s aid. The 
average child ten would die for want 
food and clothes and shelter some 
older people did not help him. takes 
child long while grow old enough 
care for himself. 

While the infant very helpless dur- 
ing his first year and must have help 
from several more 
years, many the lower animals 
are almost full-grown before they are 
two years old. They can walk 
their first day; some them can 
even run. colt strong enough, 
when only six hours old, bear upon his 
back baby six months more. This 
colt needs help and seems hardly 
feel the child’s weight; but the baby could 
not sit alone even the colt were still. 
Some one would have hold the baby 
the colt. That little horse can 
about the field getting its own food; the 
child, still helpless, must fed and cared 
for his mother. Before the horse 
four years old takes its place beside 
older horse drawing heavy loads. 
The child that age not ready for 
the kindergarten. Nearly all other lower 
animals can move about the day 
when they are born and all them grow 


After reading this selection three 
tasks were required 
pupils: 

Give the subject, title, 
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name this composition. 

Write not more than five 
words what the first para- 
graph. 

Write not more than five 
words what the second 
paragraph. 

good title for these paragraphs 
“The infancy man compared 
with that lower 
though the titles given the nor- 
mal-school students were superior 
those suggested the elemen- 
tary pupils they range quality 
from “The helplessness babies 
human beings compared with babies 
lower animals,” “Difference 
growth human beings and ani- 
mals,” “Helplessness baby,” 
“Physical inferiority mankind,” 
and “Individual differences are 
pronounced.” The vagueness which 
characterizes two-thirds the 
answers due lack lan- 
guage facility much poor 
thinking. There were two answers, 
“Infancy Man and Animals” and 
“The Growth Animals and Man,” 
given vi-B pupils which for 
pointedness and precision were ex- 
cellent. With these may con- 
trasted “The helpless baby” which 
occurred three times, and “The 
growing child,” “Some facts about 
young children,” and “The baby 
too young,” which were offered 
other vi-B pupils. 

Two the fifth-grade pupils 
suggested “The difference between 
children and animals;” while others 
suggested “The subject in- 
fants,” “The mother’s help,” “How 
live,” and “The results 
invalid child when born.” 

Eleven the fourth-grade 
pupils proposed the title, “The 
helpless child.” Still others sug- 
gested “The difference between 
baby and colt,” “When baby 
born,” “The children,” “The child’s 
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pet,” and “The horse grows faster.” 

the topic-answer for the first 
paragraph the normal- 
school students suggested, “The 
others gave “The child most help- 
less animals,” “Animals are in- 
dependent help,” and “The child 
helpless when born.” Among the 
topic-answers given the fourth- 
grade pupils find “The baby 
helpless,” “The mother and baby,” 
“Can’t see walk hear,” “Its 
about poor boy,” and “About 
child that’s not born.” 


From these answers, especially 
those the fourth-grade children, 
find the tendency pick out 
some small detail representative 
the whole, group several de- 
tails into one statement and ignore 
others, use vague and indefinite 
notions the general topics, and 
read into the matter detail that 
not there and make stand for the 
whole. Limited facility for making 
clear and accurate statements ob- 
viously complicates the difficulties 
the child these tasks. 

are expecting children 
regular school work requiring 
much skill summarizing and 
topic-finding shown this 
exercise without training them 
this fundamental step their 
study. Perhaps can give pupils 
more profitable exercise their 
regular class work than training 
the mastery their lessons like 
exercises. Several graduate stu- 
dents are collaborating with the 
writer measuring the degree 
which ability find central topics 
and make sentence summaries 
paragraphs can developed the 
study such high-school subjects 
chemistry, English, 
history, and similar elementary- 
school subjects. The hope that 
some scales for measuring abilities 
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these aspects study may evolve 
this investigation. 


New Geography Test 


second geography test, Buck- 
ingham-Stevenson United States 
Information-Problem Test, ready 
for final standardization. This test 
attempts measure the pupil’s 
general ability solve geography 
problems which arise concrete 
situations. The expense connec- 
tion with using this test greater 
than the Place-Geography Test 
have blank. The distinctive 
nature this test will shown 
best quoting several problems 
they appear the test leaflet. 


Which state raises the most rice? 
Vermont, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Iowa. 


climate? 


city has coldest 


Milwaukee, Seattle, Cincinnati 


Birmingham. 


10. WHY SHOULD FORESTS 
THE UNITED STATES CON- 
SERVED? 

They increase the supply 
oxygen. 

They make excellent places 
for hunting game. 

They supply building ma- 
terials and decrease danger 
floods. 

They enrich the soil and 
shade the ground. 


13. WHY BIRMINGHAM BECOM- 
ING RIVAL PITTSBURGH 
THE PRODUCTION 
STEEL? 

Negro labor the South 
inexpensive. 

region rich coal and iron. 

There great demand for 
steel Alabama. 

Manufacturing becoming 
extensive the South. 
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Study Errors 

Educators have long supposed 
that there existed the utmost diver- 
sity among the errors children. 
Mr. Osburn, who has during 
recent months been making most 
thorough study pupil’s errors 
arithmetic, says, “the same wrong 
answers occur all types 
schools and over wide areas such 
extent that possible fore- 
cast how many pupils any in- 
dividual school will make certain 
errors.” continues, “evidence 
far available shows that four 
five different things are responsible 
for least three-fourths the 
trouble which children have.” 

The knowledge these prevail- 
ing difficulties important step 
direction remedial instruc- 
tion. 

tion arithmetic should, Mr. Os- 
burn suggests, include: 

(1) list typical problems 


which have been widely used and 
which lists wrong answers are 
available. 

(2) identification and classi- 
the most serious disabili- 
ies. 

list wrong answers which 
are symptomatic each type 
problem. 

(4) The remedy apply after the 
specific disabilities are known and 
identified. 


Following this scheme Mr. Os- 


and remedial treatment for errors arithmetic reasoning. 
Madison, Wisconsin: State Department Public Instruction. 
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burn made study 30,000 errors 
which occurred problems 
taken from the Buckingham Prob- 
lem Test. These problems were 
given 6,000 children coun- 
ties and one large city Wiscon- 
sin. found that total failure 
understood the problem caused 
percent the errors; the omission 
one two essential elements, 
percent; and ignorance funda- 
mental quantitative relations, 
percent. Twenty percent the 
mistakes were due errors fun- 
damentals; and two percent, mis- 
cellaneous difficulties. The cause 
percent the errors could 
not discovered. 

The disability, total failure 
comprehend, was indicated gen- 
eral the fact that the child 
merely juggled the figures the 
answer was obtained the aimless 
combination some all the 
numbers the problem. 

The remedial measure for this 
type difficulty included exercises 
silent reading which was 
possible objectively check the 
child’s ability use silent reading 
arithmetic. 

One problem which appears 
this section Mr. Osburn’s report’ 
will show the method used: 


(5) How much cheaper rent 
room for year $12.50 month than 
rent another room for the same 
length time $3.50 week? 

Divide 


Then Add Subtract 
Multiply Divide 


Practice problems this sort 
will serve safe-guard against 
careless reading problems. Each 
type error turn discussed 
and the type remedial instruc- 
tion used illustrated. 

Other persons interested edu- 
cational research are studying the 
(Mimeographed report). 
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types errors which appear 
the papers individual pupils 
ing more common for the teacher 
examine the errors the indi- 
vidual pupil standard educa- 
tional tests. this way she de- 
termines the errors which the in- 
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dividual pupil group most 
liable. This tendency use stan- 
dard tests means studying 
errors most promising step 
the direction the elimination 
those difficulties which have 
hitherto taken philosophically 
necessary evil. 


the Firing Line 


Doctor Clarence Stratton, direc- 
tor English the high schools 
Cleveland, the author book, 
“The Teaching English the 
High School,” which has just ap- 
peared. This book published 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 


From the scores the Thorn- 
dike-McCall Reading Scale given 
12,003 pupils the elementary 
schools Akron, was found that 
grades and are above 
standard reading; while grades 
IV-B, VI-B, VI-A, and VII-B are prac- 


tically standard. The higher grades 
not make such good showing 
for and are half grade 
below, while whole grade 
below standard. 


The “Ohio High School Standard,” 
1923, prepared Walton Bliss, 
assistant director education, 
175-page manual suggestions 
and requirements for high-school 
teachers and administrators. 
contains six chapters, the headings 
which will suggestive their 
content: 
The High School Teacher’s 
Horizon. 

The Junior High School. 

Detailed Standards for Senior 
High School. 

High-School 
Study. 

Brief Discussions Various 
Fields Subject Matter. 

Library and Apparatus. 


The latest school survey come 
our desk that Logan County 
and Bellefontaine, Doctor 
McCracken Ohio State Univer- 
sity. The survey was made during 
the school year, 1921-22, the in- 
vitation Sellers, the county 
superintendent. The work included 
thorough examination the child 
population and the conditions 
the county with reference cen- 
tralization and consolidation; the 
preparation, experience, and certi- 
fication the teaching force; and 
the financial conditions which sup- 
port the schools. represents 
extended cooperation which elicited 
the hearty response from the entire 
teaching and administrative force 
the county. The report closes 
with large number specific rec- 
ommendations among which the 
most unusual that both county 
and city districts put under one 
administrative head. 


All the students the county 
normal schools the state are .to 
given educational tests under the 
direction Doctor Ashbaugh 
Ohio State University cooperating 
with Mr. Bliss the State 
Department Education. The bat- 
tery tests used will include: 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale; 
Buckingham’s Scale for Problems 
Arithmetic; Barr’s Diagnostic 
Test American History; Bucking- 
ham-Stevenson Place Geography 
Test; and Kirby’s Grammar test. 
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The “Salary Schedule” Dayton 
public schools deserves 
tended comment than the limita- 
tions our space will permit. Per- 
haps the most satisfactory method 
bringing this pamphlet before 
our readers will let speak 
for itself. 

The purposes this schedule 
are: “first, indicate the annual 
rates increase from the minimum 
the maximum salaries each 
department; second, through 
definite knowledge such rates 
increase enable the Clerk-Treas- 
urer, the Superintendent, and the 
more accurate estimate the finan- 
cial needs the schools; third, 
enable the educational department 
attract and hold teachers 
unusual merit; and fourth, keep 
out the public schools this 
city teachers who fail achieve the 
minimum standards preparation 
and success set the Board 
Education.” 


The promotion teachers, su- 
pervisors, principals, all assistants, 
and special teachers shall based 
upon “merit.” “Merit shall un- 
derstood mean: (1) successful 
experience; (2) growth the pro- 
fession indicated attendance 
summer schools, educational 
travel home abroad, extension 
work, correspondence work, par- 
ticipative activities outside the 
regular school work; and (3) the 
ability, any time, pass 
physical examination given one 
the doctors employed the 
Board Education.” 


The Terman Group Test Men- 
tal Ability, Form was given 
all high-school students Cuya- 
hoga County October last year. 
From the report just issued find 
that: (1) Pupils are promoted more 


largely the basis chrono- 
logical age than intellectual abil- 
ity. (2) The bright young pupil 
frequently actually retarded, while 
the older dull pupil accelerated 
beyond his ability. (3) About one- 
sixth the students grade 
inclusive, have Q.’s less 
than and are hence not capable 
completing the regular academic 
high-school 
(4) Since the compulsory atten- 
dance law acts keep pupils 
school until they are sixteen years 
age, there should some differ- 
entiation courses adapt the 
work the needs the over-age, 
dull student. 


plan for more accurate group- 
ing pupils being formulated 
the principals the southeast dis- 
trict Cleveland under the super- 
vision Miss Laura Gillmore 
and the Department Research 
and Reference. planned take 
three groups facts into consider- 
ation—the intelligence test score, 
the teacher’s opinion, and the re- 
sults subject-matter tests. 


occur individual pupil’s scores, 
some interesting diagnostic results 
have appeared when the three cri- 
teria were considered. When 
pupil’s intelligence score much 
lower than the teacher’s rating, his 
results the reading test are con- 
sidered. frequently appears that 
teacher’s estimate has been in- 
fluenced the pupil’s reading abil- 
ity. These diagnostic efforts, 
hoped, will result fairer rank- 
ing for the quiet child who has not 
done himself justice his class 
work, for the lazy child who has 
not been working capacity, 
and the child who has been attempt- 
ing work which not suited. 
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According the Ohio State De- 
partment Education twenty mil- 
lion dollars could saved Ohio 
the retardation among public 
school pupils could eliminated. 
This assertion based upon the 
fact that nearly 300,000 children 
the state are older than they should 
for the grades which they are 
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enrolled. All are retarded least 
one year and many two 
even more, which means that the 
state will called upon furnish 
each average one extra year’s 
schooling per capita cost 
about $65. This loss does not fall 
one year but covers the period 
years over which the school 
course extends. 


Summer Schools and All-year Schools 
MARGARET DOHERTY 
Bureau Educational Research, Ohio State University 


The Bureau Educational Research 
has frequently been asked questions con- 
cerning the all-year-round school con- 
cerning the operation public schools 
the summer time. connection with 
these inquiries the following bibliography 
was made Miss Margaret Doherty, 
reference assistant the Bureau. 
submitted the belief that many our 
readers will interested. The biblio- 
graphy not intended exhaustive. 
For the most part gives references 
articles and periodicals which are easy 
obtain. attention likewise 
the school reports listed the 
end the which 
reference made the practice the 
cities for which the reports are rendered. 


“All year schools. Would benefit pupils 
and teachers and would save fifth 
school cost. Better for tourists, too.” 
School Life, 7:10, February 15, 1921. 

“All year round schools,” American School 
Board Journal, 65:54, September, 1922. 

“All year schools,” Educational Digest, 
42:130, November, 1922. 

“All year schools,” Elementary School 
Journal, 21:10-12, September, 1920. 
“All year school plan Texas cities,” 
School and Society, 15:466-67, April 

29, 1922. 

“California’s open air 
Journal the National Education 
Association, 11:395, December, 1922. 

“All year elementary 
school,” Elementary School Journal, 
December, 1921. 

“Continuous school year Bayonne,” 
and Society, 5:584, May 19, 

Corson, “All-year school,” Ameri- 
can City (city edition), 22:588-92, 
June, 1920. 

Journal Education, 88:563-68, De- 
cember 1918. 


Dana, “All-year school,” Inde- 
pendent, 74:137-39, January 16, 1913. 

schools. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1918. pp. 
(United State Bureau Education 
Bulletin, 1917, No. 45.) 

school,” Journal Rural Education, 
2:34-35, September, 1922. 

“Keeping school the summer,” School 
and Society, 7:594-95, May 18, 1918. 

school,” American Education, 21:78-84, 
October, 1917. 

“Can our schools in- 
crease production?” Popular Educator, 
38:496, May, 1921. 

“Summer schools for city children,” 
Educational Digest, 42:72, October, 

22. 

“Summer schools: saving valuable time 
summer studies,” School, 33:888, 
August 24, 1922. 

“Vacation schools,” School 
4:275, June, 1922. 

Weser, “All-year schools,” Journal 
education, 96:405, October 26, 1922. 
The following school reports contain 

data and information: 

Baltimore, Maryland, 1918, 76. 

Brockton, Massachusetts, 1916-17, 13. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1921, 51. 
Central Falls, Rhode Island, 1918-19, 


Magazine, 


26. 
Detroit, Michigan, 1917-18, 16; 
1922, 51. 
District Columbia, 1920-21, 96. 
Evansville, Indiana, 1916-18, 158 ff. 
Hackensack, New Jersey, 1918, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, 1919, 11. 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 1916, 53. 
Jersey City, New Jersey, 1919, 63. 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, 1915-18, 59, 63. 
Lakewood, Ohio, 1918-19, 37. 
Crosse, Wisconsin, 1918-19, 24. 
Kentucky, 1915-16, 234, 
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Madison, Wisconsin, 
1916-17, 33. 
Meriden, Connecticut, 1918-19, 12. 
Mount Vernon, New York, 1918. 
Nashville, Tennessee, 1921-22, 15-22, 
“Report Instruction Committee 
All-Year-Schools.” 
Newark, New Jersey, 1914-15, ff. 
Bedford, Massachusetts, 1922, 
New Haven, Connecticut, 1918, 


1915-16, 33; 
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Newton, Massachusetts, 1920, 62. 

New York, 1915-16. Report concerning 
Community and Recreation Centers, 
Vacation Schools, Vacation Play- 
grounds. 

Northampton, Massachusetts, 


1921, 


Paterson, New Jersey, 1920, 51. 

Pueblo, Colorado, 1916-17, 32-33. 

Pittsburg, Kansas, 1916-1918. 

Sacramento, California, 1917-19. 

St. Louis, Missouri, 1920, 307 

Massachusetts, 1920, 32, 


Educational Readings 


measuring motor efficiency colleges,” 
Proceedings the Athletic Research 
Society, 2:22-33. 

this paper read before the Athletic 
Research Society, Doctor Nichols lists the 
motor tests used various colleges and 
universities measure and rank the 
status efficiency the physical abili- 
ties capacities the individual stu- 
dent. summarizes the motives under- 
lying the development these tests, the 
types exercises which are used, and 
the principal physical qualities measured. 
conclusion suggests certain prin- 
ciples which should control the conduct 
motor tests order that the adminis- 
tration more uniform. 

Hinton, Opportunities for 
professional careers high-school 
principals. January, 
1923. 

This account based 
from questionnaire which 100 prin- 
cipals the Middle West participated. 
Principals the larger schools generally 
have Master’s degree; have several 
years experience high-school teacher; 
are the work because they like it; and 
are planning make life work. (In 
other words, they consider the job 
profession.) The high-school principal- 
ship requires men above average native 
ability, strong personality, thorough 
professional preparation, and genuine 
permanent interest their work. Only 
those who are inspired with the idea 
principal. 

the principal. 31:48-53, January, 
1923. 

Mr. Fillers catalogues some length 
the duties the principal. then pre- 


sents the results investigation 
showing the time spent various activi- 
ties. The final discussion, and the part 
most practical value the principal, 
has with the best methods dis- 
charging these duties. Some them 
can very well turned over clerks; 
others can cared for teachers; some 
belong the principal. proper or- 
ganization the work, shown that 
the principal left more time the 
things which rightfully belong him. 

The type work delegated the prin- 

cipal the nature general control 

standards and policies and coordinat- 
ing the school’s activities. 

The Los Angeles high- 
February, 1923. 

Bobbitt’s 
making Los Angeles.” 
108, February, 1923. 

struction the high-school. 31: 
109-115, February, 1923. 

These three articles the high-school 
curriculum, three recognized authori- 
ties that field, offer valuable assistance 
clarify our thinking. The first two 
discuss Bobbitt’s recent monograph 
“Curriculum-making 
The last article presents plan pro- 
cedure for reconstruction the high- 
curriculum. One observation 
made each the authors which com- 
mands serious attention, namely: 
lack statements educational “ideals,” 
“values,” “aims,” the field the sec- 
ondary-school studies. 

Charters makes two types criticism. 
the first place, finds that Bobbitt 
started with the traditional subjects found 
the high school instead starting 
with life’s activities and then discover- 


“Curriculum- 
31:104- 
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ing the subjects which will best con- 
trol these activities. the second place, 
finds that there has not been care- 
ful enough analysis objectives, abili- 
ties, characteristics, and the “factors 
any specific would have 
each the following essentials con- 
sidered for each high-school subject: the 
ideals which are taught, the activi- 
ties which they are taught, and 
the material content which used. 

Snedden emphasizes the need differ- 
entiated curricula for different social 
groups, the distinction 
things which are taught agencies out- 
side the school and those things which 
the school must teach, and the distinction 
between different types learning. 

Briggs suggests the following eight steps 
curriculum making (1) attitude 
open-mindedness, (2) formulation 
guiding principles, (3) inventory those 
things desirable citizen demo- 
cracy, (4) selection from this inventory 
those things which should taught, 
(5) criticism the present curricula, 
(6) assigning the details the grades 
which they will maximum value, 
(7) organization this material for 
teaching purposes, and (8) trial the 
proposed curriculum under varied condi- 
tions. 

tional achievement limited intelli- 
gence, JEP 13:449-64, 546-55, Novem- 
ber and December, 1922. 

Miss Cobb very carefully surveys the 
literature the Army Alpha examina- 
tion throws light the educational 
possibilities intelligence 
levels. Among the more important con- 
clusions are: (1) the intelligence the 
high-school population this country 
limited the upper half the whole 
range American intelligence; (2) the 
minimum intelligence necessary enter 
high school represented age 
Alpha score 65; (3) the minimum 
necessary achieve high-school gradua- 
score 85; (4) certain states more 
than half the population below the 
level apparently necessary for academic 
high-school work, while other states 
three-fourths the population may 
expected enter high school. 

school management, EA&S, 9:129- 

38, March, 1923. 

The title the article trifle mis- 
leading the average reader, for the 
writer uses the phrase “school manage- 
ment” mean “school and classroom 
management.” Mr. Pittinger points out 
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the needs the reorganization the 
material offered the usual course 
“school management” and indicates the 
aims which considers fundamental for 
such course. the work the 
management set and maintain (1) 
the conditions for effective 
teaching; (2) model environment, 
physical and social, insure the culture 
good habits and the awakening 
proper ideals and sympathies 
pupils; and (3) the conditions necessary 
serve the older members the com- 
munity who are not the schools. The 
article discusses suggestions for the solu- 
tion these aims. 

Bennet, and Jones, Leader- 
ship relation intelligence. 
31:125-128, February, 1923. 

This very interesting article and 
brings some new evidence prove the 
value intelligence measured the 
Otis Group Intelligence Scale. the 
Rochester Shop School, the principal, 
athletic director, and each the instruc- 
tors selected five boys who were thought 
leaders and five boys who were 
deficient leadership. These judgments 
were combined and compared with eight 
the Otis tests. conclusion, the 


authors say “This investigation would in- 
dicate that intelligence underlies ability 
leadership and that low intelligence 
effectually bars person from leadership. 


Our observations would indicate 
also that those who achieve leadership 
are possessed good physique and bodily 
energy. Without high degree intelli- 
gence, however, these physical character- 
istics not indicate potential possibili- 
ties for leadership.” 


The effect the “Acquaint- 
ance Factor” upon personal judgments, 
JEP, 14:129-142, March, 1923. 

The most universal method 
mating the efficiency teachers that 
personal judgment. There has been 
general belief that the longer the ac- 
quaintanceship the more reliable the judg- 
ment. Dr. Knight, this article, uses 
the ratings 1048 public school teachers 
one school system show that the 
rating depends large measure upon the 
length acquaintance. The longer the 
acquaintance, the higher the rating. This 
true whether the rating physical 
efficiency, social efficiency, dynamic effi- 
ciency, cooperation, skill teaching, 
classroom management, general rating. 
careful investigation the rating 
specific traits shows that the longer the 
acquaintance the less the amount 
critical analysis which given the 
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estimates, Dr. Knight’s conclusion that 
“the Factor Acquaintance, then oper- 
ates make ratings more lenient, ie., 
increases the over-rating, and make 
ratings critical and less analytical, i.e., 
increases the influence the halo 
general estimate. the direction 
truth discount the ratings judges 
when acquaintance has been long.” 


criterion the quality teaching, 
EA&S, 9:147-59, March, 

Objective scales for rating teachers are 
certainly very scarce and greatly needed 
school supervision. The writers 
this article suggest the use intelligence 
and educational tests used for the pupils 
the best method rating teachers. 
this method the test results showing 
the ability and the achievement the 
pupils are used determine whether 
not the teacher getting maximum 
achievement pupils. The 
article based somewhat limited ma- 
terial but the suggestion valuable. 


board education modern school 
organization, EA&S, 9:203-208, April, 
1923. 

Just what the position the board 
education and its executive officers? 
schools, holds that one policy for- 
mation the part the board and 
policy administration the part the 
superintendent. All school people who 
are interested the administrative prob- 
lems will find this article well worth 
reading. 


Books Read 


Adolescence and high- 
school problems. Boston: Heath 
and Company, 1922. 386pp. 

This the most significant and prac- 
tical book adolescence since King’s 
“High-School Age” 1914. The first part 
devoted the psychology adol- 
escence and the second part high-school 
problems terms the adolescent. The 
book written easy, entertaining, and 
convincing style should the hands 
high-school principal and 
teacher. 

Marvin Successful teaching 
rural schools. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1922. 294pp. 

Doctor Pittman’s book unique and 
clever not only form but content. 
consists stimulating letters full 
suggestions written teacher 
(Martha) another (Hilda). Each 


ter constitutes chapter followed 

group questions, entitled Medi- 

tations;” and these turn “What 

Hilda read order answer her ques- 

tions.” The problems are those which 

confront every teacher rural school. 

S.C. Types elementary teach- 
ing and learning. Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1923. 585pp. 

This book designed “to assist teach- 
ers directing the various types learn- 
ing that pupils carry the elementary 
schools.” great wealth illustrative 
material used which taken largely 
from actual classroom experience and 
many cases stenographic report 
parts recitations which particularly 
illustrate the points question. 

The book divided into three parts: 
the first taking the four fundamental 
skills—reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
spelling. The second part treats the 
four thoughtful processes—understanding 
social life, problem solving practice 
thinking, skillful silent reading, and 
learning communicate ideas. The last 
part deals with recreational and moral 
behavior and includes formation habits 
harmless enjoyment and civic-moral 
ideals and efficiency. 

Eaton, Rural school sur- 
vey New York State. Vocational 
Education. Philadelphia: William 
Fell Company, 1922. 293 pp. 

The volume mainly devoted 
tions and practices, teacher qualifications, 
pupil interests and reactions the state- 
aided agriculture and home-making 
courses rural high schools. The re- 
sults these studies are presented 
some two hundred tables frequencies, 
percents, and summaries. Such material 
may interest students education, but 
ably intended for parents, citizens, and 
committees laymen. 

Essential 
principles teaching reading and 
literature. Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott Company, 1922. 460pp. 

help the child appreciation 
literature, the author maintains that 
must first study and know more the 
youngster’s actual tastes and comprehen- 
sion. What these are and how may 
select literature adapted these inter- 
ests, needs, and powers, form the thesis 
two well-presented chapters. These 
are followed discussions the tech- 
nique teaching reading, both oral and 
silent, analysis and evaluation 
the ways and means “determining 
objective measurements 
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children’s exact ability understanding 

what they have read,” and some ex- 

cellent suggestions for stimulating gen- 
uine and cooperative help the realiza- 
tion this new experience. 

Rural school survey 
New York State. Financial Report. 
Ithaca, New York, 1922, 233pp. 

The book the most scathing indict- 
ment the district system school sup- 
port and control print. The remedy 
proposed for the system district sup- 
port and control is, general, twofold, 
viz.: (1) that the administrative unit 
enlarged; and (2) that system gen- 
eral and special aid, based sound 
economic and educational principles, 
organized the state. proposed scheme 
for granting this state aid thoroughly 
and objectively worked out and this 
probably the outstanding contribution 
the study. 


Ernest The spelling 


Their derivation, uses, and 
limitations. Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public School Publishing Company, 
1922. 144pp. 


The Iowa Spelling Scales are the most 
elaborate attempt that has been made 
words. Two thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-seven words, taken from the An- 
derson investigation the “Written Cor- 
respondence Iowa People,” were placed 
the scale. The greatest contributions 
this study consist giving wider cir- 
culation important investigation 
writing vocabularies, providing facts 
regarding the difficulty considerable 
number words for use grading and 
teaching, and providing large list 
standardized words which may used 
compare achievements spelling 
different schools. The author has carried 
stupendous investigation, and 
should the hands every person 
who interested the construction 
research. word list for spelling 
would vast improvement over num- 
ber books use. 


NIFENECKER, Director. Pupils’ 
progress through the grades. (Bureau 
Reference, Research and Statistics. 
Publication No. 19.) New York: 
Board Education, 1922. 169pp. 
This monograph not only addi- 

tional study overageness and school 

progress but constructive report 

school organization. represents 

prodigious amount detailed labor 

statistical tables and exhibits careful 
analysis the factors influencing school 
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progress and just estimate their 
value. 

The report pleads for greater flexibility 
grading, course study, and 
methods advancing pupils and for 
more “purposive program.” classify- 
ing pupils two great aims must con- 
sidered: first, those “pupils who have 
the same educational status, whose edu- 
cational achievements are equal, and 
whose instructional needs are similar” 
should brought together into one class; 
second, those pupils should brought 
together who can progress the same 
rate. 


Guy Fundamental 
reading habits study their de- 
velopment. (Supplementary 
tional Monographs No. 21.) Chicago, 
University Chicago. 1922. 150pp. 
The treatise opens with clear cut 

discussion the differences between ma- 

ture and immature reading habits. The 
three phases the reading habit—num- 
ber eye-movement pauses per line, the 
length these pauses, and the percent 
regressive movements—are correlated with 
the scores the Gray oral reading test 

and the Monroe silent reading tests. 

comparison methods teaching read- 

ing also graphically presented and in- 
dividual case studies are discussed. 


making. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1922. 207pp. 

This book will welcome those 
teachers who are attempting present 
their pupils the history and principles 
the development the English language. 
There packed comparatively small 
space the essential findings great 
many more technical books. The pre- 
sentation interesting and stimulating. 
ought prove valuable book for 
teachers and for more advanced classes 
high school. Part gives account 
the development our language; Part 
contains list words and their de- 
rivations, list prefixes and suffixes 
with their meanings, and list the 
more common roots. very suggestive 
bibliography also appended. Ample 
material presented for course high 
school. 


Your problems and 
mine. Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Company, 1922. 


274pp. 

Mr. Stableton has given actual ex- 
periences with concrete cases dis- 
cipline and his treatment each. You 
may you may not approve what 
has done but any case you will 
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helped formulating your own opinions 
the right and wrong methods. has 
given suggestions for study the type 
and for better understanding 
the principles involved the manage- 
ment children. also has included 
for the supervisor section methods 
helping the beginning and the weak 
teacher. Certainly, Mr. Stableton has 
made contribution the cause edu- 
cation. 


Vocabulary and Derivative 
Latin Tests 


The preliminary standardization 
Latin Derivative Test, prepared 
Mr. Stevenson and Mr. 
Coxe, being carried forward 
the Bureau Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University. 

The form this test resembles 
the arrangement used in_ the 
Stevenson Latin Vocabulary Test. 
The trial test which appears the 
Directions here given: 


Column Column 
peto retain 
educo admit 
mitto 


The pupil asked find the 
Latin words column which form 
important part each succes- 
sive English word column II. 


From the results obtained 


preliminary investigation the final 
form the test will determined. 
There are three forms approxi- 
mately the same difficulty, having 
the items arranged increasing 
difficulty from the beginning the 
end each test form. 

The Latin Vocabulary Test pre- 
the Bureau Educational Re- 


search, Ohio State University, has 
been given during the fall and win- 
ter several thousand Latin pupils 
different parts the United 
States. result this prelim- 
inary investigation three forms 


the test, approximately equal dif- 
ficulty, have been prepared. The 
items each form the test are 
arranged increasing difficulty 
from the first the last. 


Each page the test carries 
column English words arranged 
alphabetically and column 
Latin words. Each English word 
numbered while empty par- 
enthesis stands opposite the Latin 
word. The pupil instructed 
find the English word which gives 
the meaning Latin word and 
write the number within the par- 
enthesis opposite the Latin word. 

This Latin test now ready for 
the establishment the final 
norms. Test forms will provided 
free teachers who are interested 
cooperate this project long 
the edition lasts. 


The Lake Laboratory 


The Lake Laboratory the Ohio 
State University offers unusual op- 
portunities for teachers biology 
prepare themselves better 
their special line work. 

Advanced courses are offered 
zoology and botany and especial at- 
tention given field work 
animals and plants relation 
their environment. Graduate credit 
given for certain these courses 
and the work may made apply 
toward higher degree. Oppor- 
tunities for research, and the col- 
lection material for research 
problems and for class use are espe- 
cially good. 

The Lake Laboratory which lo- 
cated Put-in-Bay, Ohio, open 
for work from June July 28. 
For further information address the 
Director, Professor Osburn, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


